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Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
half’a mile from Onoro Lake, One new house just 
finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 
colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 













Twenty Thousand People 
in Philadelphia and vicinity carry 
watches that were bought at 
Child’s. This speaks for itself. 
We offer this month three watches 
at Special Prices. 

15 Jeweled Elgin in 25 year filled case, $15. 

7 Jeweled Elgin or Waltham in 20 year filled 

case, $10. 


) 7 Jeweled Elgin or Waltham in nickel case, $5. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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MILLINERY 






















The latest showing in New York 
millinery is leaning to the small- 
er hats. 

We now have a choice selection 
of turbans, fancy toques & bon- 
nets. 


Also a line of the more moder- 
ate shapes in hats. 






















E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 


Established 16 years. 




































































Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


_ WANTED. ae. 


WANTED.— BY A FRIEND, CARE OF SEMI- 

invalid. Can give massage, or would do the 
housekeeping, where kitchen help is kept. 
dress No. 4, this office. 


ANTED.— BY EXPERIENCED NURSE, 
middle-aged widow (Friend) position to 

wait on invalid. Highest reference. No objec- 
tion to country. Mrs. Bell, 2433 Aspen St., Phila. 


ASENTS WANTED TO SELL “A QUAKER 
CALENDAR for 1909." We particularly 
wish afew good representatives in the Middle 
West, and New York State. This calendar isa 
superior piece of craftsmanship in every particu- 
lar. There are six sheets, size 7x 10 inches on 
each of which is printed an illustration of a scene 
depicting that type of Quakerism which we all 
revere, but which is fast disappearing. The 
drawings, by Jane Allen Boyer. a well-known 
illustrator, are absolutely faithful and sympathet- 
ic studies in Quakerism Send 50c. for sample 
copy and terms to agents. 


THE BIDDLE PREss, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
AN EXPERIENCED NURSE DFSIRES TO 
care for an invalid at her home, feeble-mind- 


ed or epileptic preferred. References exchanged. 
Call or address, Mrs. Mary Murphy, Yardley, Pa. 


Ad- 





MILLINERY — PRIVATE TRADE. 
Altering neatly done at moderate rates. 
126 N. 2ist St. Philadelphia. 


THE LINCOLN STORY CALENDAR for 1909. 


We want a few good agents in every part of the 
country to se!l this Calendar which has been js- 
sued to celebrate the centenary in 1909 of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth Thereisa sheet for every 
week with a short story on each. The stories are 
woven together in such a way as to make a com- 
plete and most interestivng sketch of Lincoln’s 


life. Printed in twocolors aud with 65 illustra- 
tions. Send $1.00 for a sample copy and terms to 
agents. 


THE BIDDLE PREss, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


_ BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“TI” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Open 
all the year. Home comforts. Fine mountain 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans 


HREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS TO ADULTS 
for care of house References exchanged. 
Owner. 616 N. 5th St., Phila. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
FOR SALE.— Modern attractive, 11 room dwell- 
ing. North side of railroad, fire-place in parlor, 
large lawn with shade, reasonable terms. Price 
7500., possession at once. Apply to Henry S. 
Walton, Agt. Swarthmore, Pa. 


I OFFER FOR SALE WHAT [S PERHAPS 
the best lot for sale in the Borough of Swarth- 
more, Del. Co., Pa.; 210 feet on Park Avenue and 
163 feet on Harvard Avenue; fine pavaments laid 
on both fronts; surroundings first class; price 
low for such a lot and terms reasonable. 
HENRY M. FUSSELL, Media, Pa. 


Continued on pgge iii. 








The Autumn Meeting of the General 
Conference of Friends’ Associations, 


will be held in the Meeting House at Langhorné, 
Pa., Seventh day, Eleventh Month, fourteenth, 
1908, by invitation of Langhorne Association Pro- 
gram as follows :— 
MORNING SESSION, 


Subject :— “Essential Qualifications for Ser. 
vice.” Paper by Anne J. Darlington, Media, Pa, 
followed by discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 TO 4 O’CLOCK. 


Subject :— “‘Possible Lines of work for Friends’ 
Associations.”” Paper by Edith Sykes Gibbs, Co- 
lumbus, N. J. The question “How can the 
Friends’ Association advance the interest of the 
Meeting,”’ will also be considered. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


10 To 12 o’CLOCK. 


Train leaves Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
at 8.30 A. M., being met at Langhorne Station by 
trolley for Langhorne. Return at 4.47 P. M 
Round trip 95 cents. 


Train leaves Liberty Street Wharf, New York 
ot 8.30 A.M. Returns at 5.16 P.M. Round trip 
3.29. 


A general invitation is extended to all interested 


Old Virginia Ham 
There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 


you’ll renew your order of coursé, 
per lb. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


Purcellville, Va,. 





EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 








A Better Quaker 
Calendar for 1909. 


Last year’s was good—this is better, in 
design, ‘illustrations, text, printing, 


and any 
other way a Calendar can be better. 


Six pages, two months to a page, and a 
striking cover on heavy stock. 


It’s early for 1909 Calendars, but we 
simply couldn’t wait to tell about this! The 
price is 50 cents, over the counter or post- 
paid, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
Cimited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” w 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY Time. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTOP”” PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
ewertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

_ No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
eenta 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts, 
Philadelphia. 


®,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
whaas Matter 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


The Busy Child (verse) 


The Sixteen Preachers at the Penn 
Celebration 


Baltimore Yearly dion. 
The First Volume of the Friends’ 
Intelligencer ; 
Books for First-day School Sissies 
Editorial: 
Efficiency and Usefulness of 
Ministers and Elders. , 


Friendly Activity in Flushing 
‘Westbury Quarterly Meeiing 
Western Quarterly Meeting . 
Western First-day School Union . 
Concord Quarterly Meeting . 
From Martha Schofield 
Friends’ Associations 
Friends and the Bible . 
Books and Reading 
A Hymn of Praise (verse) . 
Births 
Marriages . 
Deaths gag 
Notes and Announcements . 
Swarthmore College Notes . 
Calendar of Meetings, etc . 
Supplement :— 
Report of Friends’ General Con- 
ference at Winona Lake . 125 — 132 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


‘*Located in the railroad terminal and 
central shopping section, we have pro- 
vided for, and invite especially the ac- 
counts and patronage of women.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


| conducted in accordance with the principles of the 


Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


Gearge School, Penna 


Miss Mary Butler 


will give instruction in drawing aud painting in 
her studio at 2127 Green St., after November first. 


The Pennhurst 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Second House 
from Beach 


N. J. 


Svery comfort and convenience, including elevator 
> etreet level Write for booklet WM. R. HOOT 


| THE KATHLU 


1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


~ HOTEL WARWICK — 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. | 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 


SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. | 


| 


| Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- | 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa! 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, — 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Departments. 

For catalogues apply to 
JAMES N. RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


That $5.00 Watch 


s' 
. 1818 — 


of ours is the best 
watch value ever 
offered for $5.00. 
Solid nickel case, 
- face, thin mod- 
guaranteed. A 
neat looking and re- 
liable timekeeper. 


RIGGS ©@& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
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THE BUSY CHILD. 


I have so many things to do, 

I don’t know when I shall be through. 
To-day I had to watch the rain 

Come sliding down the window-pane. 
And I was humming, all the time, 
Around my head, a kind of rhyme, 
And blowing softly on the glass, 

To see the dimness come and pass. 

I built a city on the floor; 

And then I went and was a War.— 
And I escaped, from square to square 
That’s greener on the carpet, there. 
Until at last, I came to Us; 

But it was very dangerous.— 
Because, if I had stepped Outside, 


I made believe I should have died! 
* * * + * . * « * . 


And now I have the boat to mend; 
And all our supper to pretend. 
I am so busy, all the day, 
I haven’t any time to play. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 
In the “Book of the Little Past.” 


THE SIXTEEN PREACHERS AT THE PENN 
CELEBRATION. 

[A Discourse, at Temple Keneseth Israel, by Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, D. D., Philadelphia, First month, 1908.] 

Opinions differ as to the worth of Philadel- 
phia’s recent celebration of the two hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. Some, 
while conceding that the affair was, in every re- 
spect, a brilliant one, are quite emphatic in their 
statements that it was a needless expenditure of 
time and means and energy, that commerce, in- 
dustry, education and the ordinary routine of life 
were seriously interfered with for more than a 
week, that the money expended on the magnificent 
pageantries and processions and decorations 
might have been more wisely spent on permanent 
improvements, on providing labor for the unem- 
ployed, on affording accommodations for the 
thousands of children for whom there is no room 
in our schools. 


Personally, I am of the opinion that, while the 
needs of our city should at all times receive our 
full attention, celebrations such as we recently 
had are of great value, and should be encouraged. 
In a manner not equalled by any other mode of 
instruction, they tell the story of the rise and de- 
velopment of our city, they give object lessons of 
our vast enterprises, they tell of the part our city 
had in the moulding of our Nation, and the re- 
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sult is: greater civic pride, larger patriotism, 
keener appreciation of our possibilities, failings 
and duties. 

There was one feature, however, in connection 
with the recent Founders’ Week celebration, con- 
cerning the value of which there has been no dif- 
ference of opinion, concerning which there has 
been but one thought: that it alone was worth all 
the expenditures incurred. It was the gathering 
at the Friends’ Meeting Houses, Race and Cherry 
Streets, above Fifteenth, at which representa- 
tives of sixteen religious organizations addressed 
the two large audiences on the subject of William 
Penn’s Contributions to Religious Liberty. 

Most of you probably hear of that meeting for 
the first time. Its taking place was not heralded 
with the blare and glare with which other events 
of that week were announced, nor did the press 
believe it to be attractive enough for the general 
public to give it the pictorial space it liberally 
gave to other gatherings. Yet, a more impres- 
sive sight than that of representatives of sixteen 
different denominations, sitting side by side, in a 
Quaker Meeting House, a Catholic, Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor, on the one side of the Chairman, a Rabbi 
on the other, and tothe right and left of these, 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopalian, Lutheran 
Mennonite, Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, 
Universalist, and so on—a more impressive sight 
than this has rarely been witnessed. And words 
more inspiring than those spoken that night have 
rarely been heard, and a more inspired audience 
has rarely been seen, an inspiration that changed 
the characteristic silence of Quaker Meetings to 
frequent and rapturous outbursts of applause. 
The street processions and the naval review of 
that week will be forgotten; the memory of the 
decorations and the fireworks will fade away; the 
remembrance of that meeting will continue vivid 
in the minds of those who witnessed it, and, in 
many a family, it will echo from generation to 
generation. 

One would have naturally expected that preach- 
ers representing such widely differing denomina- 
tions would differ widely in their remarks that 
night. But not a clashing thought nor differing 
sentiment was heard or felt. While view-points 
differed, the lessons pointed out were strikingly 
alike. All expressed their profound appreciation 
of the character and religious principles of Wil- 
liam Penn, the Friend. All acknowledged the 
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great debt our country and the world at large 
owe to him for the precious gift of Religious Lib- 
erty in which he founded our city and state, 
through which he helped to shape the destiny of 
our Nation, and by which he ushered in a new 
epoch in the world of religion. All expressed or 
implied their conviction that differences in theo- 
logical opinions should, and must, not constitute a 
reason for ill-will between man and man, that, 
whatever our creed or form or rite, mankind con- 
stitutes a Common Brotherhood, under the Com- 
mon Fatherhood of God. 


What a change in the 225 years since William 
Penn founded the city of Brotherly Love! Think 
of representatives of sixteen different denomina- 
tions sitting peacefully side by side in the year 
1683, expressing their esteem of each other per- 
sonally, and their respect for each other’s faith! 
In that year, Catholic and Protestant slaughtered 
each other for the love of God, and both visite? 
encless cruelties upon the Jew, for the sake of 
Christ. In that year, the most horrible word to 
the ears of Protestant En¢elishman was “Papist,” 
and to the ear of Catholic Frenchman and Ger- 
man was “Huguenot” and “Lutheran,” and to the 
ear of both Catholic and Protestant was the word 
“Jew.” In that year, thousands of Catholics lan- 


gu*shed in Engl’sh prisons, tens of thousands of 
Protestant Frerchmen were either violently force? 
into the Catholic church, or driven into cruel exile. 
hundreds of Jews were burnt at the stake in the 
market vlaces of Seville, Granada, Cordova, Mad- 
rid, and hundreds of thovsands of their brethren 
were lashed and hounded over the face of the 


earth by both Catholic and Protestant. In that 
year, no Catholic could sit in the English Parlia- 
ment, no Protestant could enjoy civil rights in 
Catholic countries, and the Jew could enjoy but 
few human rights in the few Catholic or Protest- 
ant countries in which he was tolerated. 

In that year, even in the new world, religious 
liberty was yet little understood. The Puritan 
colonies still extended Christian welcome and 
eaval rights only to those who shared their re- 
ligiovs views, and they excommunicated and per- 
secuted as enemies of God all who differed from 
them even in trifles of belief. Only too well did the 
followers of Penn remember how Puritan intol- 
erance had wreaked vengeance on their Quaker 
brethren, when some twenty-five years earlier 
they had endeavored to effect a settlement in 
Massachusetts; how they were imprisoned and 
banished, how they were whipped, branded, mu- 
tilated, even hanged, if they dared to return. And 
but for the labors of such men as Roger Williams 
and William Penn, the narrowness of the Puri- 
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tans and the intolerance of European countries 
might have extended over our land, and might 
have put a fatal blight upon those early settle- 
ments, which, under the breath of religious and 
political liberty, have grown and prospered, and 
have become mighty on the face of the earth. 

Our country owes much to the spirit of the 
Puritans, but infinitely more to the spirit which 
Roger Williams and William Penn and their fol- 
lowers implanted upon our shores. Especially 
here, within our city, were laid the foundations of 
those principles of right and justice that have 
made it possible for our country to become the 
freest and mightiest under the sun. If Plymouth 
Rock is the cradle of our Nation, Philadelphia, 
the city of Penn’s founding, is the cradle of our 
Liberties, and as such the foundation of our great- 
ness. Without Philadelphia, Plymouth Rock 
would have availed us little. It is the Liberty— 
religious and political—that had its birth on the 
banks of the Delaware, which shone forth like 
a beacon of light into a dark world, that attracted 
and guided hither the oppressed and persecuted 
of other faiths and peoples, and who, in return for 
the privilege of worshipping God in accordance 
with the dictates of their conscience, gave the 
best that in them lay towards the development 
of their new home. Great as is our reverence for 
our Independence Hall, profound as is the honor 
we show our Liberty Bell, sacred as is the memory 
of Washington and Jefferson and Franklin who, 
within our city, shaped the destiny of our Nation, 
no less sacred to us is, and must continue to be, 
the memory of William Penn, whose breadth of 
spirit and depth of mind and largeness of heart 
have contributed mightily toward the power and 
glory that have come unto our Nation. 

And to none can the name of William Penn be 
more sacred than to us, of the Jewish faith. We 
honor his memory as we do that of the foremost 
of our leaders; we reverence his people as we 
reverence our own. The long story of our per- 
secution bears no testimony against the Society of 
Friends. Christian in profession, they have ever 
proved themselves Christian in practice. It is 
difficult to tell what the Jew’s fate might have 
been in the new world had Roger Williams and 
William Penn not arrived upon our shores. The 
small Jewish colony that had landed in New Am- 
sterdam some thirty years earlier had met with 
but a scanty welcome from the Dutch. From the 
Massachusetts Puritans the Jew would have re- 
ceived no welcome at all, had he attempted to set- 
tle among them. In the colonies of Roger Wil- 
liams and William Penn he found not only no op- 
position to his settling but also the privilege to 
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worship God in accordance with his convictions. 


Much as I admire the Puritans, and, in recog- 
nition of their glorious achievements, readily as I 
forgive their many offenses, still, 1 cannot but de- 
plore that narrowness that could not extend to 
others the religious liberty they had sought for 
themselves. According to their conception, he 
who believed not as they did, could only be evil, 
and exert only an evil influence upon the com- 
munity, and therefore could not be tolerated 
among them. 

Such was not the belief here in William Penn’s 
colony. More yet than the Puritans, had the 
Friends sutiered tor their faith’s sake, and, be- 
cause of their suffering, had they, like the Puri- 
tans, forsaken the old world, that they might en- 
joy religious liberty in the new. But, having 
themselves been made to suffer for diifering in 
faith from others, they scorned doing to others 
what they had not wanted others to do to them. 
Believing that God reveals Himself to all men 
by means of an “Jnner Light,” and that this light, 
like all light, manifests itself in different modes of 
illumination, they recognized as much of God in 
the Jewish and Indian mode of worship as in that 
of the Christian, and, therefore, unlike other 
Christians, they entertained brotherly feelings 
toward every Christian sect, accorded friendly 
treatment to the Jew, cultivated equitable rela- 
tionship with the Indian, took active steps, from 
the first, toward the emancipation of the negro 
slave. 


Accepting the ethical teachings of the Rabbi of 
Nazareth, they believed in non-resistance, in not 
only doing no evil but even in returning good for 
evil, in loving God with all their hearts, and their 
fellowmen, irrespective of race, creed or color, 
like themselves. They believed it to be the worst 
of all errors to imagine that one particular creed 
is the depository of all the religious truth there 
is, and that, for that reason, it is its divine ap- 
pointed province to persecute all others for not 
accepting it. They recognized in all religious 
sects a unity of spiritual aspiration amid a diver- 
sity of creeds and forms and rites, and, therefore, 
they welcomed the unity, and respected the di- 
versity. Divining almost instinctively the pagan 
accretions to the New Testament, they discarded 
or ignored—as do the Jews—the creeds and 
dogmas that were derived from them, and con- 
cerned themselves all the more with the spiritual 
and moral teachings of the Nazarene Master. 
Early they cut themselves aloof from mythological 
fancies and theological controversies, and, as a 
consequence, few denominations have found more 
sweetness and light and peace in their own, and 
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have extended as much of their blessings to others, 
as has the Society of Friends. Quietly, unob- 
trusively, peacefully, their spirit found its way 
into other religious denominations of our land. 
Like a leaven, it prepared the soil, and gradually 
it evolved that spirit of Religious and Political 
Liberty that echoes in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that stands graven eternally in our Con- 
stitution, that has become an integral part of the 
American people, and an inspiration and model 
to other nations. 


Who that lifts his eyes to the broad-brimmed 
statue of William Penn, on our City Hall, and re- 
flects upon the debt of gratitude the world owes 
to him, can help wishing that all who professed 
Christianity had become lke unto him and his 
people? 

The long expected Messianic Age would long 
since have dawned. There would now have been 
peace on earth and good-will among men. The 
prophet Isaiah’s dream would have been fulfilled, 
—swords would have been beaten into plowshares, 
and spears into pruning-hooks; nation would 
not have liited sword against nation, neither 
would there have been war any more. Might 
would no_longer have constituted right. The Jew, 
who has given the Christian world its most cher- 
ished treasures, would not have been rewarded 
with cruelty and outrage inflicted by Christian 
hand. The Indian would not have been first bru- 
talized, then robbed of his all, then killed off, by 
those who professed themselves followers of the 
gentle Jesus. We would not have witnessed the 
strange anomaly of William Penn, the opponent 
of arms and armies and navies, commemorated 
by means of military procession and naval review. 
We would not have seen the sad spectacle of 
rulers, professing themselves followers of the 
Prince of Peace, yet constituting themselves heads 
of Christian denominations, eager to wage cruel 
wars and ceaselessly preparing for them. We 
would not have been confronted with the ludicrous 
practice of seeing fortunes squandered on the 
hopeless task of converting Jews to Christianity, 
when there is not a noble, historical teaching in 
Christianity that is not Jewish, when there is not 
a virtue possessed by Christian that is not pos- 
sessed by Jew, nor a vice possessed by Jew 
which, judging by penal records, is not found to 
a larger degree among Christians. 

And who that saw and heard that night the 
representatives of the sixteen leading denomina- 
tions of our city did not go away feeling the bet- 
ter for having come, feeling that that meeting was 
one step nearer to the realization of the hope of 
seeing mankind federated as a Common Brother- 
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hood, under no other creed than Love of God and 
Love of Man? Under the spell which the story of 
the life and labors of William Penn cast that 
night, how insignificant seemed those theological 
differences that make impossible a hearing of a 
preacher of another denomination on the pulpit 
platforms of some of those denominations that 
were represented among the sixteen that night! 
A widening of hearts and a narrowing of parti- 
tion lines between denominations should be one 
of the results of that meeting that night; raising 
ethics above theology, practice above profession, 
deed above creed, should be another. Once the 
churches shall have learned to live and labor to- 
gether in peace and unity, it will not be long be- 
fore there will be Glory unto God, for then there 
will be peace on earth, and good-will among men. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The business sessions of the 237th Yearly 
Meeting of Baltimore began on Second-day, the 
26th of Tenth month, at the Park Place Meeting 
House. The clerks were Elizabeth M. Koser, of 
Adams County, Pa., and Edward C. Wilson, 
Principal of the Friends’ School of Baltimore. 
These, at a later session, were reappointed for the 
ensuing year, and Sarah R. Matthews was ap- 
pointed reading clerk. Representatives were 
present from the quarterly meetings of Balti- 
more (including meetings in Baltimore city and 
in Harford, Baltimore and Montgomery counties, 
Md.,), Warrington (western Maryland and ad- 
jacent parts of Pennsylvania), Fairfax (Virginia 
and Washington city), Nottingham (northern 
part of Harford Co., Md., and adjacent parts of 
Lancaster and Chester Co., Pa., and Cecil Co., 
Md.), and Centre (Bedford, Clearfield and Cen- 
tre counties, Pa.). 

Visiting ministers and elders from other yearly 
meetings, present with minutes were: Isaac Wil- 
son, Bloomfield, Can.; La Vergne Gardner, Os- 
wego meeting, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Evan T. 
Worthington, Newtown, Pa.; Robert Barnes and 
daughter Amy, Purchase, N. Y.; Mary Travilla 
and her father, Jonathan Travilla, West Chester, 
Pa. Ministers and others present without minutes 
were: Edwin Holmes and daughter Laura, Mickle- 
ton, N. J.; William and Anna K. Way, of At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Samuel N. and Mary C. Long- 
streth, Germantown, Philadelphia; Matilda E. 
Janney, Sidney Yarnall, Alice Powell Sellers, 
Philadelphia; Joel Borton, N. J.; Clara Rush- 
more, Plainfield, N. J.; Hibberd and Elma G. 
Bartram, of Goshen meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 

The absence from the meeting of John J. Cor- 
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nell was noted and a letter was sent to him and to 
his wife, Eliza H. Cornell, who had recently been 
disabled in a painful runaway accident. 

At the first session the epistle from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting was read, bringing out much 
discussion and appreciative comment on its very 
practical and progressive character. In the af- 
ternoon the epistles from the five other yearly 
meetings were read. The discussion brought out 
by these ran very largely upon the subject of tem- 
perance. The epistle from New York was noted 
as being a remarkable one, indicating a clear 
grasp of the present-day application of the 
Friendly testimonies and much faithfulness in 
putting them into effect. It was suggested that 
good use of those epistles could be made by issu- 
ing them in convenient form for wide circulation 
among the membership of all the meetings. 

The message of London Yearly Meeting “to all 
who bear the name of Friend” was read in this 
connection. Much appreciation of it was ex- 
pressed, Friends apparently understanding it as 
a direct epistle and recognition of our branch of 
Friends. Dr. O. Edward Janney so referred to it. 
Evan T. Worthington spoke of recent visits of 
English Friends to our summer school and some 
of our meetings as bringing about a Friendly 
feeling between us. Joel Borton quoted an Eng- 
lish Friend as saying that the differences be- 
tween us are for the most part misunderstand- 
ings. The clerk’s minute said that the message 
indicated that differences may now be looked upon 
as non-essentials. Henry Holme thought it would 
be better to say that a covering of Christian love 
can now be extended over the differences. Joel 
Borton thought the less we said about differences 
the sooner could be brought about the coming to- 
gether of the various bodies of Friends which the 
interchange of visits is hastening. The minute 
was finally made to read that the sending of the 
message indicated that the purpose of Friends 
in two continents is the same and that a saluta- 
tion in Christian love is again possible between 
them. A committee was appointed to prepare a 
reply to be sent to London Yearly Meeting. 

On Third-day morning the Yearly Meeting’s 
representatives on the Central Committee of the 
General Conference brought in a report, giving 
a full account of the Conference at Winona Lake 
and laying before the meeting all the most im- 
portant features of the Conference. The discus- 
sion of this report showed that the members of 
this Yearly Meeting look upon the Conference and 
the activities of the Central Committee and the 
departments as an essential and very important 
part of their interests. 
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The report of the Press Association (which we 
hope to publish in full in a later issue) brought 
out a valuable discussion on influence of public 
opinion on the purity of the press and how such 
public opinion may be produced and brought to 
bear. 

The following communication was received 
from Baltimore Quarterly Meeting: 

“At our recent Quarterly Meeting, there was much 
earnest expression in regard to Friends taking a more 
active position in reference to our testimony in the fur- 
therance of peace, and a fear was expressed that we 
were too passive at a time when larger armies and navies 
are advocated for the protection of our boundaries; the 
argument being advanced by those in authority that 
larger navies had the effect to suppress.aggression and 
are not a menace. 

“As this view is gaining ground, it was thought that 
Friends, who hold as one of their cardinal tenets, the 
discouragement of war and all preparation for it, should 
enter their earnest protest against the present attitude 
of the Government.” 


In this connection the communication from the 
two New York Yearly Meetings, asking that all 
Friends unite in a movement to bring our testi- 
mony to bear in furthering the interests of the 
next Hague Conference, was read and cordially 
united with. A special committee on the pro- 
posals of the two communications was appointed. 

A report was presented by the committee hav- 
ing care of the Friends’ Home Fund. This fund 
is at present lying unused, but the hope was ex- 
pressed that a way would be found soon to make 
it the nucleus of an endowment of some enter- 
prise properly coming within the scope of the in- 
tentions of its originators. A Friend suggested 
that it might be used in establishing a home un- 
der Friendly care for young people coming to the 
city to avail themselves of educational opportuni- 
ties. In this connection Dalton Hall, Manchester, 
England, was referred to. 

The afternoon session was devoted to reports 
of the Committee on First-day Schools, and the 
Executive Visiting Committee. Of the twenty- 
nine meetings of the Yearly Meeting, all but seven 
have First-day schools. 

The Executive Visiting Committee reported ac- 
tivity throughout the Yearly Meeting toward the 
advancement of Friends’ principles. In the meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., visiting ministers and 
other serviceable Friends were present every 
First-day throughout the winter, and the same 
course is to be pursued the coming winter. Care 
is taken that a visiting Friend should be at the 
growing meeting in York, Pa., one First-day of 
each month. In other parts of the Yearly Meet- 
ing care had been taken that serviceable Friends 
should be present at quarterly meetings and on 





committee do not make it a point to do the visit- 
ing themselves but rather to bring to the work 
any Friends available, some being brought in 
from other yearly meetings. The traveling ex- 
penses were paid for the most part by the Friends 
of the locality visited. The committee had used 
about $150, fifty dollars of which had been con- 
tributed to the treasury of the General Confer- 
ence Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles. The committee had worked in co- 
operation with the latter committee. 

In the discussion, the report of the Executive 
Committee, its activities and manner of proceed- 
ing, was heartily endorsed by the ministers pres- 
ent, both those of Baltimore Yearly Meeting and 
those present from other yearly meetings. 

(To be concluded.) R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

The editorial opening up the issue of Third 
month Ist makes another pathetic appeal to its 
subscribers for further efforts to extend the cir- 
culation of the Intelligencer. ‘‘We have tried to 
impress upon the minds of our members the ne- 
cessity of keeping this Journal alive, but our 
efforts fall on deaf ears. We are suffering for the 
want of a consistent family periodical that will 
carry no deadly poison into the family circle. 
There is the New York American, one of the most 
exemplary of its kind that caters to theatrical 
entertainments, which lead our young people as- 
tray.” After this follows a communication, 
signed “‘N,” who is one of the most prolific writ- 
ers for the Intelligencer, whose sympathetic tone 
must have done the editor’s heart good. This 
writer in the same paper has a letter on Phren- 
ology, which he will not honor with the name of 
science, and which disturbs him from the “un- 
settlement” it will make in the minds of the 
young. He compares the alleged science to one 
Simon who bewitched the people as narrated in 
the Scriptures. Several articles, pro and con, 
on the same subject afterwards appear, taking 
up space and not properly belonging to the /ntel- 
ligencer. Other lengthy articles follow, unger- 
mane to such a periodical. But, the editor de- 
clares, he “wishes to get up a paper of such gen- 
eral information that it will take among Friends 
the place of the best newspapers of the day.” 

In this number is an account of forty negroes 
gathered in a Washington slave pen for Southern 
shipment, which is a sad commentary on condi- 
tions which would allow such doings in the eapi- 
tol of the “land of the Free.” These slaves were 


-tied-two by two in-a- gang, -under- charge -of a 
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mounted driver with a loaded whip, as if driving 
cattle. Th:s disgraceful procession filed past and 
in sight of the Halls of Congiess. In view of this 
the editor lashes up the American conscience, that 
its possessors may do their utmost to drive the 
monstrous system of human slavery from our 
land. Follow :ng th's is another anticle scoring 
Henry Clay for presenting a petition to Congress 
from the District of Columbia protesting against 
the presentation of memorials to Congress for the 
abolishment of Slavery in the District, where 
Clay averred it existed in its mildest form. 

The Intelligencer took a deep interest in the 
effects of emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies and much space is given to show that it 
was a success, which the pro-slavery people 
denied, saying that the plantations, lately pros- 
perous, were going to ruin, and the former slaves 
lower and lower in the scale of humanity. On 
the other hand Southern slaveholders, like Clay 
and Calhoun, see in the West Indies a dumping 
ground for the free negroes around them, always 
an objectionable class, from making their bond- 
men dissatisfied with their lot, and hope they can 
be induced to go there as a good riddance. For 
this reason, abolitionists like Whittier spoke dis- 
paragingly of the Colonizationists of the North as 
the allies of slavery. The management of the 
Intelligencer at the start were certainly extrem- 
ists in reform, whether on lines of Slavery or 
Temperance, and were not afraid to express them- 
selves. 


But there were conservatives in those days, as 
there were afterwards, and some of these took 
umbrage at the outspokenness of the /ntelligen- 


cer. In the following number one of these cau- 
tions moderation in the treatment of the slavery 
question, and states that moral suasion will do 
more towards influencing the slaveholder to free 
his negroes than bitter invective. 


In the same number “N” unburdens himself of 
a concern in reference to the Bible Society, which 
many Friends were much worried about, as they 
also were concerning Sunday Schools. In italics 
he says the enemy is among us, and will disinte- 
grate us as it is doing with Friends in London, 
and in England generally, who are now bowing 
down to an idol comparable to that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with its head of brass and feet of clay, 
beautiful in the outward, but to be bewared of. 

Then comes another long phrenological article 
by the prolific ““N” and a reply to his former ar- 
ticle wherein the critic makes out the subject 
a science. Following this are lengthy extracts 
from the Journal and letters of Daniel Wheeler, 
who traveled over the world on a religious mis- 
Sion, visiting all sorts of heathen in the South 
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Seas and elsewhere. He being an Orthodox 
Friend, one of that faith wonders why a “H'ck- 
site” paper will print his writings. The answer 
is that the Intelligencer bel.eves in charity, and 
Daniel Webster is devoted to the cause of Truth. 

In an article on Education it appears taat on 
the covers of the Intelligencer are advertisements 
of Boarding Schools at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Wil- 
mington, Del., Kimberton, Chester Co., and at 
Hester Street, N. Y., under David Griscom. It 
is also noticed that after a sometime delay, Bar- 
ney Corse, one of those implicated in the New 
York runaway slave case, had had his trial, and 
was simply not convicted, when he should have 
been cleared. The corruption of the public press 
is held accountable for this injustice. 

The twenty-second number is much taken up 
with an article on Slavery from a conservative 
standpoint, occupying five pages, followed by four 
pages on Education, four on phrenological criti- 
cism on “N.” The remainder is taken up with 
Wheeler’s letters and articles disconnected from 
the scope of the paper. 


In a following number it is noted that “our 
Orthodox brethren have been claiming that the 
children of all Friends are in membership with 
them” and that they are visiting them as they be- 
come adults, to either “reclaim” or disown them. 
A proposition had come up to their last Yearly 
Meeting to drop this form of procedure, which 
was not concurred in, so matters will go on as 
before. This is one of the embers of the old con- 
troversy, but ‘‘ those who fan the embers are the 
most liable to get burned,” says the Intelligencer. 

In the number of Seventh month Ist, there is a 
seven-page article on Thomas Shilltoe, of Eng- 
land, who came here on a religious mission in 
the summer of 1826, and embodied an account of 
it in a Journal. In his travels throughout the 
Friends’ settlements from New England to In- 
diana and from Canada to North Carolina he 
saw our Society in the throes of disruption in 
many places, and as he looked through the eyes 
of those who accompanied him his account neces- 
sarily, though unintentionally, was biased. Pass- 
ing through Jericho he says Elias Hicks, who was 
standing in his doorway, invited him to take up 
his abode with him, but he “thought it safer not 
to comply, as the expression ‘Keep out of the way 
of temptation’ was sounding in the ear of his 
soul.” The action of Elias Hicks, who was the 
soul of courtesy, and that of Thomas Shilltoe, or 
rather of his “caretakers,” who held him aloof 
from contact with the great reformer, are in 
strong contrast. In its comments the Intelli- 
gencer gives the eminent Englishman credit for 
‘his piety, -but -blames those traveling with him 
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for their undue influence. He had much to dis- 
tress him for one of his temperament, for he was 
a witness to scenes of the greatest disorder in the 
business meetings he attended, all to the greatest 
discredit of both branches of our Society. 

The Intelligencer of the Seventh and Bighth 
months is in one number of 32 pages, showing the 
irregularity in its make-up and issues. It starts 
off in a more hopeful vein than heretofore, and, 
while allowing its deficiencies, promises future 
betterment in what it failed in. An index ap- 
pears at the close of the volume, from which it 
appears, as evidence of the character of its con- 
tents, that there were five articles on ‘“Educa- 
tion,’ seven on “English Grammar,” six on 
“Phrenology,” seven on “Slavery,” five on “War,” 
and nine on “Emancipation in the West Indies.” 
The management labored hard and did their best, 
but I fear from the apparent suspension of the 
paper from 1839 until 1844 they went unapprec- 
iated. 

And so ends my contents-sifting of the an- 
cient volume before me, as different in its scope 
and make-up from the modern Friends’ [ntelli- 
gencer, which with but half the clientage of its 
predecessor makes so much more imposing show- 
ing. And yet the management of this literary 
pioneer in the new order of Quakerism, estab- 


lished eighty years ago, deserve the greatest of 


credit for their hampered doings. Held back for 
eight years from embarking in the enterprise by 
conservative discouragements they started their 
little paper, short of means and, worse than that, 
lacking sympathy and encouragement in their 
lonesome task. Radical to the extreme on the 
lines of Slavery, Temperance and War, at that 
time the foundations of liberal Quakerism, they 
were beset by a quiet opposition which justified 
itself by claims that it was the Friendly way to 
wait for unity before being aggressive, and that 
moral suasion would prevail in the end for the 
overcoming of evil, and that only in this way 
could the sins that beset mankind be eliminated. 
The little spirit of controversy evinced in the In- 
telligencer relative to the late Separation is com- 
mendable, but we could wish that the lengthy 
letters and essays, each sometimes taking up 
several pages, could have been replaced with mat- 
ter bearing on the conditions of our meetings, 
numerical and otherwise. While short reports 
of the Yearly Meetings are given as they come 
around, no accounts of subordinate meetings are 
given whereby we might have learned who were 
the prominent Friends connected with them at 
that time and of their sayings and doings. The 
space taken up in the discussion of Phrenology 
alone would have given us much insight into con- 
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ditions then. But, as before stated, the design 
of the editor was to furnish reading matter, be- 
sides that of a religious nature, that would lead 
the reading public away from a class of periodi- 
cals then springing up devoted to fiction and the 
exploitation of the drama such as the New York 
American, which, however, died while the Intel- 
ligencer still lives. Could Isaac T. Hopper and 
his son-in-law have forseen this, how much more 
optimistic would they have been. 
Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


BOOKS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

[The following list was prepared by the literature sec- 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s First-day School 
Committee. The price of most of them is about one dol- 
lar.] 

Who Wrote the Bible—Washington Gladden. 

Life and Letters of Paul—Lyman Abbott. 

A History of the Hebrew People (2 vols.).— 
Chas. Foster Kent. 

A History of the Jewish People (for the Baby- 
lonian, Persian and Greek Periods) .—Kent. 

A History of the Jewish People (for the Macca- 
bean and Roman Period, including New Testa- 
ment times).—James S. Riggs. 

The Historical Bible (presents the Bible narra- 
tive with full historical comment, in six volumes, 
which can be used independently).—Chas. Foster 
Kent. 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets.—Geo. Adam 
Smith. 

The Bible and How to Teach It.—Hovey. 

The Making of a Teacher.—Brumbaugh. 

The Psychology of Religion.—Edw. D. Star- 
buck. 

How to Conduct a Sunday School.—Marion 
Lawrence. 

The Point of Contact on Teaching.— Patterson 
Du Bois. 

The Boy Problem.—Forbush. 

Noble Lives and Noble Deeds.—Edw. A. Hor- 
ton. 

The Religion of a Mature Mind.—Coe. 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School.— 
Burton and Matthews. 

The Idea of God.—John Fiske. 

Destiny of Man.—John Fiske. 

Eternal Life——John Fiske. 

Authority and the Light Within.—Edward Grubb. 

Doctrine and Discipline (25c.)—-Henry W. Wil- 
bur. 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (one vol., 
$5.00).—A valuble book for teachers. 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land ($3.60). 
— George Adam Smith. 
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EpiTors : R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1908. 


EFFICIENCY AND USEFULNESS 
OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


At the recent sessions of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting this subject was up for earnest considera- 
tion. A committee had been appointed last year 
to consider ways and means for “making the 
meetings of ministers more efficient and useful.” 
This Committee made a report recommending that 
the Yearly Meeting direct the monthly meetings 
to appoint committees on ministry, consisting of 
at least two Friends each, the members of these 
committees to sit with and constitute a regular 
part of the meetings of ministers and elders. In 
this way a revolution has been accomplished in a 
very quiet and orderly manner, without even a 
change of discipline. 

_ There has been much concern on this subject 
in all the yearly meetings. In some of our west- 
ern meetings the invitation has been given to all 
Friends who felt so concerned to sit with the min- 
isters and elders. New York Yearly Meeting 
after very careful consideration, all Friends in all 
parts of the Yearly Meeting having had opportun- 
ity to weigh and discuss the whole subject, made 
a change to Meetings for Ministry and Counsel. 
The difference was not very revolutionary except 
in the way being opened for younger Friends who 
might not be willing to be called elders or to be 
set up as an example to be made members. 

The subject is bound to come up in one form or 
another in all of our meetings. 

The best way of dealing with it, after all, would 
seem to be not to do away with the meetings, nor 
turn them into public meetings that all may feel 
free to attend whether they are engaged in the 
work or not, nor to make revolutionary transfor- 
mations; the best way would seem to be to work 
out the original intent of these meetings. They 
were supposed to be made up of those Friends 
who were found useful in the ministry of the 
meetings and of such other Friends as seemed 
qualified to counsel with them as to the best inter- 





ests of the ministry of the meeting. There could 
be no simpler machinery for this than the meet- 
ings for ministers and elders. The difficulty seems 
to be that all elements of the meeting are not rep- 
resented among the elders. So far has this gone, 
and so fixed has become the type of elder in most 
meetings, that even when some wake up and pro- 
pose to appoint a more representative body of 
elders, younger Friends and those of the more 
“worldly” type decline to serve. To add repre- 
sentatives of these elements by calling them mem- 
bers of a ministry committee is one way out, but 
it adds unnecessary machinery and leaves still 
obscure the real purpose and the true method of 
the meeting of ministers and elders. 

The discussion of the subject in New York and 
in Baltimore has done much to clear up the sub- 
ject. The other meetings now have the advantage 
of their experience. It still remains for some 
meeting to solve the difficulty without resorting to 
revolutionary changes and in the spirit of the first 
Friends. 


FRIENDLY ACTIVITY IN FLUSHING. 


[The Social Duty Committee of Flushing Monthly Meet- 
ing is sending out a circular letter of which the following 
is a part. The names of the committee are Melissa R. 
Bell, Chairman, Bayside, N. Y.; Wilfrid Lay, Secretary, 
and Anna M. Lay, 115 14th Street, Flushing, N. Y.; Wal- 
ter C. Gilbert, Room 7706, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; Phebe Wilbur Griffin, 61 N. 5th Avenue, White- 
stone, N. Y.; Grace Keese Hubbard, 209 Central Avenue, 
Flushing, N. Y.] 

It is the desire of the members of the Monthly 
Meeting in Flushing, Borough of Queens, New 
York City, to make an effort to acquaint Friends 
coming to take up residence in the vicinity of New 
York City, with the location of the different Meet- 
ing Houses in Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens, 
with a view to assisting the newcomers in main- 
taining their interest and activity in Friendly 
works and principles, to giving them whatever 
assistance or information may be required in lo- 
cating in this city (such as furnishing a list of 
hotels, boarding houses, etc.), and to welcoming 
them to our meetings. 


Possibly some of the Friends might be helped 
to find board and lodging in Flushing, which, 
being so near New York (eight miles, or about a 
half an hour by the trolley), would allow them to 
do business in the Borough of Manhattan and to 
live near and to join our meeting. 

If notified in time, a member of this committee 
will meet at railway station any young Friend and 
give any necessary assistance and advice. 


Eleventh month 7, 1908 
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WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held at Flush- 
ing, L. I., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 24th, 
1908. Notwithstanding the threatening weather 
the meeting was well attended. At the meeting 
for worship Samuel B. Haines, Wm. M. Jackson, 
Sarah M. Haviland, John Stringham and Samuel 
Willets spoke,—in part as follows: 


‘‘In the morning sow thy seed and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand.’’ We each of us come to 
the meeting to do what we may, each one willing 
to help, no one withholding his hand. 

Salvation is character. Many persons believe 
that salvation is a.living in the next world in 
the presence of God. The largest organized 
church believes that salvation is only attained 
and enjoyed by absolution given by a duly ap- 
pointed person. But salvation is an inner thing, 
it is individual character. Jesus did not write 
the things which he felt to be his message, or his 
mission. Possibly this was because he did not 
want to be considered an ultimate authority. He 
was directing his followers to the authority to 
which he himself looked. He was not the au- 
thority; he said that the words that he spoke 
were not his, but his Father’s who sent him. His 
Father was doing the work. So he becomes our 
great spiritual leader because he has shown us 
the way. He has shown us the way to come to 
the Father to do the Father’s work. By coming 
to the Father we learn to know the mind of God. 
By keeping our minds and souls en rapport with 
the Over Soul of the Universe we shall understand 
and make it part of our own lives, and so salvation 
becomes character. Mind the Light; listen to the 
still small voice; establish the Kingdom of God 
within you; these are the ways to attain salva- 
tion. Let us have no fear of death. If in our 
hearts there has been implanted love of our 
brothers and our kindred, let us believe that the 
Being who implants love in us loves us, and the 
things we experience are not to be feared. Let us 
realize that all things are subservient to the Di- 
vine Will. 

No one can make another a religious character. 
It must be a personal, individual work. It is each 
one’s own life. If we seek that we shall have it 
more abundantly. 


‘For this was I born and for this came I into 
the world.’’ Not to save people in their sins, but 
to save them from their sins. If I were asked 
what is the greatest work before us to-day I 
should say it is, that we should lay up treasure 
in heaven. There must be a full surrender to- 
ward God on the part of his children. 
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The changing seasons of the year now ap- 
proaching its close, were recalled. First were the 
green leaves, then the flowers, and afterward the 
fruitage. So is the influence of God’s spirit in 
our hearts and exhibited in our countenances. 

In the business meeting, after the reading of 
the queries, sympathy was expressed with a man 
who was believed to be oppressed and persecuted 
for his political views; reference was also made 
to the present situation in the Balkans and the 
hope was expressed that the matter might be 
settled without recourse to warfare and blood- 
shed. Suggestions were made that the meeting 
take some action in both these matters, but the 
way did not seem clear to do so. 


In the afternoon a meeting was held under the 
care of the Advancement Committee. An address 
was delivered by Edward B. Rawson, entitled, 
“Work for a Society That has a Future,” in which 
he said: “We have no future if we go on merely 
adhering to forms, like the Chinese. Some say 
others are doing the work we laid out to do, and 
some of them are doing it better. I do not believe 
that that is true. Even supposing that others are 
doing some of the work we could do, they cannot 
do it all,—there is plenty left for us to do. What 
is our chief work? The main object of our or- 
ganization is not to stand for peace. We were 
not organized to promote the abolition of slavery, 
nor to abolish capital punishment, nor to pro- 
mote or to oppose a number of other things that 
might be mentioned. Those things are good but 
they are only by-products. This is what we are 
for: the emancipation of the human mind from 
human control and its subjection to the higher 
powers. What is our field of work? The Society 
of Friends itself? Why no, not among ourselves, 
except among the children. We older ones are 
supposed to have reached that. To make serious, 
conscientious men and women out of children is 
a work that is never finished. That is pre-emi- 
nently our work if we want to look toward the 
future. How shall we do it? By preaching? No, 
that only exceptionally reaches the children. Is 
it in the First-day schools? Teaching in the First- 
day schools is commonly by untrained persons, 
and it is only for about half an hour once a week. 
What does it amount to? Not much. I do not 
mean that we should give up First-day school 
work; we need all the means and opportunities 
for betterment we have; we cannot give up any of 
them. But the most promising way to reach the 
children is through the school teachers, by train- 
ing up young men and women in Friendly 
thought so that they may character the idea of 
emancipation of men’s minds and their subjection 
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to the higher powers wherever they may go. We 
need more attention paid to the spiritual teaching. 
You cannot teach morals and religion as you 
teach arithmetic and geography. For morals and 
religion you must have character in the teacher. 
The home influence counts for more on character 
than the school influence. The schools have been 
paying too exclusive attention to the intellectual 
side. I should be willing to let intellectual prog- 
ress with Friends pause while the spiritual 
catches up. 

An interesting discussion followed, partly oc- 
cupied in clearing up what appeared to be the 
rather cryptical statements of the speaker. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held at Lon- 
don Grove, Pa., Tenth month 20th. The attend- 
ance was about 75 per cent. larger than at this 
time last year, due partially to the interest 
aroused by the afternoon meeting which was an- 
nounced, but doubtless more to the publicity given 
the meeting in general and the direct appeal made 
by postal card to those members who have not 
been accustomed to attend. 


Henry W. Wilbur spoke in the meeting for wor- 
ship, beautifully portraying the place of friendli- 
ness, sympathy and service in the lives of all who 
would be followers of the Master. 

At the business session, a request was received 
from Fallowfield Monthly Meeting to lay down the 
midweek meeting at Ercildoun, the preparative 
meeting to be held on First-day. This was 
granted, though with expressions of regret. Cir- 
cular Meetings were appointed to be held at West 
Grove in Eleventh month and at Kennett Square 
in Twelfth month. Philanthropic conferences 
were appointed to be held at Doe Run in Eleventh 
month and at Avondale in Twelfth month. The 
Philanthropic Committee was also set at liberty 
to hold a meeting on the afternoon of Quarterly 
Meeting day in First month, at which the subject 
of education is to be presented. Augustus Brosius 
and Ella Broomell were reappointed clerks and 
Arthur P. Yeatman was appointed treasurer. The 
records of the meeting and of the monthly meet- 
ings belonging to it are now removed to the meet- 
ing house in the fire proof safe, which has so long 
been in the care of Ellwood and Ruthanna Mich- 
ener of New Garden. Some of the records date 
back as far as 1686. Robert Pyle and Philip C. 
Pusey were appointed curators of these priceless 
treasures. 
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At the close of the business session lunch was 
served to the assembled company and a delightful 
hour of social mingling followed. At 2.30 p. m., 
the afternoon meeting opened with an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur, on “Penn’s Time and Our 
Time,” in which he reviewed the domestic, po- 
litical and religious life of William Penn, making 
present day application of his virtues. Caleb E. 
Burchenal, of Wilmington, was next introduced 
and gave a powerful and convincing address on 
“The Relation of the Saloon to Crime.” He told 
of the good effects of the Local Option law in the 
two dry counties of Delaware, where arrests for 
drunkenness and other crime have decreased in 
an amazing proportion. He spoke also of other 
states in which a change has been made from li- 
cense to no license, always with beneficial effects. 
Out of his own experience in teaching prisoners 
in the Delaware Workhouse, he told us pitiful 
stories of how the saloon stands in the way of a 
return to manhood for these men who have been 
under the ban of the law for some crime com- 
mitted under the influence of liquor. Henry Wil- 
bur made a few closing remarks, much to the 
point, concerning our civic and religious duty at 
the polls on the 3rd of next month. 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 


WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Western First-day School Union was held at 
Kennett Square on the 24th of last month, with 
more than an average attendance and much in- 


terest manifest in the exercises of the day. Re- 
ports were read from five schools, all speaking of 
sustained activity and in some instances in- 
creased attendance. Eva S. Richards, of New 
Garden, told of her way of conducting a primary 
class, speaking especially of the value of the 
Cradle Roll. Ethel Jefferis, of New Garden, gave 
a report of the annual convention of the Chester 
County Sabbath School Association and it was 
thought that Friends might profitably take part 
in these meetings more generally. Allen Cloud, 
of London Grove, in answer to a referred ques- 
tion, believed fully in some systematic, organized 
method of securing the presence of non-attenders 
at First-day school and meeting. Elizabeth Mitch- 
ell, of Hockessin, thought the best way to keep 
the interest of young Friends was to give them 
something to do and make them feel that they 
were needed. Amelia Farron, of Kennett Square, 
did not believe in promotion from class to class, 
as she thought it very often severed ties that 
ought to be respected. Anna M. Lawrence, of 
West Grove, speaking of the Monthly Meeting 
Committee of Oversight, thought it ought to make 
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the work of each class and be able to offer sugges- 
tions to teachers. The exercises of some of the 
children of Kennett Square First-day School were 
much appreciated. 

Bird T. Baldwin then gave a talk on “Princi- 
ples and Methods for the Guidance of Every 
First-day School Teacher,” which was intensely 
practical and suggestive. He alluded to West 
Chester First-day school, which is 45 per cent. 
larger than last year, on account of the means 
used to gather in those who have been non-at- 
tenders. He defined a trained teacher as not 
necessarily one who had taken a course in some 
school for teachers, but one who had profited by 
experience and who was always looking ahead 
for new plans and ideas. He said that every 
teacher ought to have a small appropriation for 
necessary helps. Examples were given of valu- 
able methods of teaching moral principles. 

The Visiting Committee, whose report showed 
excellent and systematic work, was reappointed, 
as were the clerks and treasurer. The Union ad- 
journed to meet next time at Ercildoun. P. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

In accordance with the decision to change the 
time from Third-day to Seventh-day for three 
meetings, Concord Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Darby on Tenth month 31st. The total attend- 
ance may not have been any larger than usual, 
but a number of teachers and some pupils were 


present who have heretofore been unable to at- 
tend. 


In the meeting for worship there were messages | 


from Samuel S. Ash, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Ezra 
Fell, Alice P. Sellers, Elizabeth Lloyd, Lavinia 


C. Hoopes, Caroline Worth, and prayer by Eliza- | 


beth Newlin. 
The representatives from the nine monthly 
meetings were all present but one, Mary McAllis- 


ter, of Darby Monthly Meeting, and Frances | 
Swain, Swarthmore, having been named to repre- | 


sent Orange Grove Monthly Meeting, Pasadena. 
The First, Second and Eighth queries were an- 
swered. 
account was given of the pastoral work done by 
the Membership Committee of Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting. As a means of inducing 
younger members to attend monthly meeting, so- 
cial teas are sometimes held in the meeting 
house, for an hour or two immediately preceding 
the meeting. 

The report of the Friends’ Boarding Home at 
West Chester, spoke of the great loss sustained 
through the death of Lydia H. Hall, president of 





itself more a part of the school, be familiar with 


In connection therewith an interesting | 
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the Board of Managers. 
many are on the waiting list, there being at pres- 


The Home is full and 


ent 28 boarders. There was one death during the 
year—Edith Darlington. 

To serve as clerk and assistant clerk for the en- 
suing year, Morgan Bunting and Margaret G. 
Sellers were appointed. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Our school is in fine running order, and in our 
blacksmith and painting department we have 49 
carriages and buggies waiting to be put in order. 
We greatly need another forge and a couple of 
hundred dollars to make the place larger, so we 
can use the same chimney. 


The harness department is crowded with work, 
though there are other shops in town. Our motto, 
“Thorough and good work,” brings customers. 
The General Manager has never had but one rule 
for the foreman: “Do not let any place in Aiken 
do better work than the Schofield School.” 

The weather all the month has been so beau- 
tiful we have visited several churches in the coun- 
try. On the 11th we drove 50 miles, there and 
back, to a church we had not been to for twenty 
years. The woods all around had hundreds of 
people and many vehicles. We were impressed to 
tell them that some men present were doing 
wrong and not telling their wives; that wives were 
in sorrow and fear, and they needed the wives’ 
prayers to make them able to resist temptation. 
The packed church was full of earnest faces, and 
the stillness profound. No matter how severe 
they accept any truth they know to be a truth, 
saying, “It came from the Spirit.” 

After the services we saw two white men in 
the yard, who said they were constables, and had 
found whiskey in a buggy not ten feet from the 
church. White men make it and get negroes to 
hide and sell it. The good negroes are afraid 
to report. F. A. Peters told us since that a col- 
ored man was killed because he knew where it was 
made and they were afraid he would tell it. 

The following week we drove 20 miles to an- 
other “big meeting.” Our preacher and his words 
are a great encouragement. On the 25th we 
drove five miles out to the chain-gang camp, white 
and colored. Guards and criminals always wel- 
come us. We thanked them for making us good 
roads, and said as long as a man could do a good 
thing he was worth something to himself and to 
the world. 


We were all out under the blue sky, and when 


we asked them to sing they gave us hymns, even 
this beautiful one: 
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** Seek and ye shall find, 
For love comes trickling down. 
Knock and the door flies open, 
For love comes trickling down.’’ 

We were standing close by them and said, ““We 
feel as if some man would like to pray.” An 
elderly man nodded and all the 35, chained to- 
gether as they were, at once went on their knees, 
and with bowed heads listened to his appeal “for 
the Lord to come down, come right down for we 
have sinned againt You, come now, with a fan in 
one hand and a pardon in the other; and, oh, Al- 
mighty God, we beg of you to care for our wives 
and children, some of ’em staying at home, be 
with them now and forever.” 

He began by thanking God for sending those 
messengers to us this day, etc. 

We had papers and pictures for all, and as 
usual, asked if they would not rather be out in 
the sunshine and under the sky than shut up 
here; as always, they answered, “Yes, Yes.” 

The guard told us he had several trusties, one 
he could send anywhere (they do not wear the 
stripes), to Augusta with a hundred dollars, and 
he would come back. He treats them well, though 
some have to be punished. 

A man may commit murder in a moment of pas- 
sion, but that does not kill all his good qualities, 
his honesty or his truthfulness or love of his 
family. 

Several women were there with something to 
eat, chicken, etc., for the men they loved. 

These visits do not require any of your money, 
friends (we hire the team), but they seem the 
things we can do on First-days that help others, 
and we hope you will remember our need of money 
to pay the faithful teachers and foreman. Less 
than $50.00 has come in during the month, and 
$400.00 due our fifteen helpers. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Schofield School, Aiken, S. C. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
NEWTOWN, PA.,—The Friends’ Association met 


at the meeting house, Tenth month 14th, after | 


three months’ vacation. In the absence of presi- 
cent and vice-presidents, Wm. Smith presided. 
“Why is the numerical growth of religious bodies 


generally in proportion to the conservatism of | 


their beliefs?’ was answered by Wm. Smith. Per- 
melia Conrad, speaking from her observation, an- 
swered in the negative the question, ‘““Does what 


is known as the sentiment of caste exist to any ap- | 


preciable extent among Friends?” Varied opinions 
were expressed by others. The meeting closed 
with ..roll-call. and. sentiments to meet again 
Eleventh month 11th. Liameatind ta 
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MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Amos E. Harvey, Tenth 
month 15th, with about 35 in attendance. After 
the customary Bible reading and roll-call, there 
was some discussion as to whether our meetings 
should be held on Seventh-day evening or earlier 
in the week. It was finally left optional with these 
Friends who should be entertaining. Friends 
were appointed to attend the Conference of Asso- 
ciations at Langhorne. Chester Middleton read 
an excellent sketch of the life of Wm. Penn. 
Cyrus Moore made a few remarks. Humorous 
readings were given by Abby Taylor and Char- 
lotte Rogers. Anna Scott read “An Order for a 
Picture.” Mary R. Moore read a poem on Penn. 
Mary A. Harvey gave Current Topics. Edith 
Gibbs gave a few reminiscences of the Winona 
Lake Conference. At the close of the meeting, we 
enjoyed a pleasant social hour. The next meeting 
will be held at the home of Wm. and Sarah Bid- 
dle, Eleventh month 7th. E. S. G., Sec. 


WoOoDLAWN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the home of Joseph W. Cox, on 
the evening of Tenth month 18th. Nearly all of 
the members and several visitors were present. 
Joseph W. Cox opened the meeting by reading 
the 23rd Psalm. Sarah E. Cox read from the 
Intelligencer the paper on Ministry, by Susan T. 
Pidgeon. After some discussion of this subject, 
Margaret Cox and Anna M. Wilkinson gave inter- 
esting Current Topics, and Lewetta Cox read a 
poem, “The Fields of the Lord.” After roll-call, 
to which many responded with sentiments, we 
were invited to meet at the home of Edward Wal- 
ton on Eleventh month 8th. Many old and fa- 
miliar hymns were sung at the close of the meet- 
ing. L. W. G., Sec. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The first meeting for the sea- 
| son of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
in the meeting house, on First-day afternoon, 
| Tenth month 18th. Scripture reading was given 


by Abigail W. Taylor. “Living for Others” was 


| read by Jane W. Taylor. Helen G. Row gave a re- 


port of the Winona Lake Conference, taking for 
her chief topics two papers which were given 
there, ““The Teaching of Morals in the School” and 
“Present Day Bible Study.” Charles W. Han- 
cock and George W. Row also spoke of the Con- 
ference. ‘Has the moral development of the com- 
munity kept pace with the intellectual develop- 
ment?” was answered in an original paper by 


| Charles W. Hancock. Florence Tittensor, of Tren- 
| ton, who was with us, made several remarks. 


M. G,. M,, Sec. 7 
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MooRESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth month 16th, in the Assembly 
Room of the Friends’ High School, with a very 
large number in attendance. Elizabeth Lippin- 
cott and Marion Coles favored us with a duet, 
following which we took our trip to the Winona 
Lake Conference. Owing to the kind forethought 
of some of the Conference Friends, the views 
taken there had been collected and made into most 
entertaining slides to be sent around to a certain 
number of the Associations. We, having been 
fortunate enough to procure them second in the 
list, were given a graphic description of Confer- 
ence week by James H. Atkinson, Witmer Atkin- 
son and Dr. Thorne. Following the meeting 
was a pleasant social hour. 

Mary E. HILLIARD, Sec’y. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Sir William Temple is lineally represented by 
Chester County families to-day. The devotion of 
Sir William to the charms of country life and 
to gardens and orchards has endeared his es- 
says to generations of readers, Charles Lamb 
among them. “A New Life,” by Edward 8S. Lyt- 
tel, dwells rather upon Temple’s political career 
than upon his days of rural retirement; yet the 
portrayal of his sweetness of intercourse with 
his friends, his temperance of life, and his genu- 
ine love of country peace, reveal Sir William 
Temple as a worthy ancestor of certain Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers of our day (Oxford: B. H. Black- 
well). 


































“The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich” reveals 
a choice collection of the poet’s letters,—espistles 
that abound with friendly cheer and droll original 
humor. Aldrich was one of the most lovable 
of men, whose perennial youthfulness and sunny 
spirit lightened the path of all who knew him. 
These letters, and the appreciative comment of 
his biographer, Ferris Greenslet, must prove 
a distinct enrichment of American literary an- | 
nals (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


FRIENDS AND THE BIBLE. 

Friends believe that God reveals Himself, as 
far as man is able to understand and willing to 
obey. In Old Testament times men could not 
understand so much about God and His will for 
men as aiter the coming of Christ; and so His 
revealing of Himself could not be so full as it 
is in the New Testament, and the writers, al- 
though inspired by the Holy Spirit, were never- 
theless men, and some of them very childish men, 
and they mixed up God’s message with their own 
ideas. 

If Friends had always remembered what Bar- 
clay teaches, the modern plan of studying the 
Bible would have been welcomed without any 
fear. 

When once we get it clearly into our minds 
that the Bible is not one book only, but a whole 
library of books, written by different people, at 
different times in the world’s history, and in 
many different countries; that some of it is his- 
tory, some poetry, some prophecy and some let- 
ters; and that all these precious records were 
entrusted by God to men liable to make mistakes, 
like ourselves, and that they have come down to 
us through many centuries, and have had to be 
copied and re-copied, and to be translated out 
of their original languages before they have 
reached us; we shall surely realize that to under- 
stand the Bible rightly is no easy task, and that 
the only way we can hope to do so is by study- 
ing it patiently and reverently, seeking for the 
help of God’s Holy Spirit. We must do our part, 
that is, use the understanding God has given us. 
and then, as we look to Him, He will “enlighten” 
that understanding, and make the Bible really 
God’s message to our hearts.—Elizabeth B. Em- 
mott in “The Story of Quakerism,” 























Henry B. Fuller is one of our finer story-writ- 
ers. His “Waldo Trench and Others” narrate 
episodes in Rome and Florence among the Ameri- 
can residents and tourists, in a delightful way, 
with an occasional touch of American idealism 
not often found in accounts of our fellow-coun- 
trymen abroad (Scribner’s). 








































“Realities and Ideals” is another significant 
volume of Frederic Harrison’s essays. The vet- 
eran thinker in thus gathering his scattered 
writings from the magazines impresses the reader 
with his sanity and breadth of fine enthusiasm. 
Whether we always agree with him or not, we 
acknowledge his unfailing power and suggestive- 
ness (Macmillan). 


















A choice series of “Old World Travel’ aims to 
describe by pen and picture the scenic and his- 
toric interest of certain European and oriental 
regions. ‘‘Along the Rivieras of France and Italy’’ 
presents a most attractive account of cities of 
imposing and ancient beauty, august and pathetic 
in their antique dignity, and shores of the sea 
where, from remote days, fishermen and shep- 
herds and poets and artists have given fame to 
regions of romantic charm (Macmillan). 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE. 


[This hymn is found in The Friend (Phila.) preceded 
by the following editorial comment:—“An aged minister 
lately in addressing the young and rising generation in 


West Chester, Pa., counseled them to commit to memory | 


beautiful poetry and hymns, that they may be able to 
draw from this storehouse, the memory, in after life. The 
speaker then quoted a beautiful hymn, as follows. But 
we would add that while the repeating of poetry in preach- 
ing is permissible under the right anointing, (as probably 
in this instance) it should be undertaken with caution, 
lest we foster a habit which confuses the distinction be- 
tween the charm of a beautiful composition produced from 
memory, and the inspiration of immediate life from the 
Holy One, for which poetry is no substitute.’’] 


I sing the almighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rise, 

That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies. 


I sing the wisdom that ordained 
The sun to rule by day: 

The moon shines forth at His command, 
And all the stars obey. 


I sing the goodness of the Lord, 
That filled this earth with food; 

He formed all creatures with His word, 
And then pronounced them good. 


Lord, how thy wonders are displayed 
Where’er I turn my eyes: 

If I survey the ground I tread 
Or gaze upon the skies. 


There’s not a plant or flower below 
But makes Thy glories known, 
And clouds arise and tempests blow 

By order from Thy throne. 


Creatures as numerous as they be 
Are subjects of Thy care, 

There’s not a place where we can flee 
But God is present there. 


In heaven He shines with beams of love, 
With joy on earth beneath, 

’Tis on His earth I stand and move 
And ’tis His air I breathe. 


His hand is my perpetual guard, 
He keeps me with His eye; 

Why should I, then, forget the Lord, 
Who is forever nigh? 


BIRTHS. 


ALLEY.—At Lagrangeville, N. Y., Tenth month 4th, 
1908, to Jesse H. and Alice T. Alley, a son whose name is 
Franklin Townsend Alley. 

PRICE.—At Palmyra, N. J., on Tenth month 27th, 
1908, to Charles Evans and Gertrude Lukens Price, a son, 
who is named David Lukens Price. 


MARRIAGES. 


FETTER—SMITH.—On Tenth month, 27th, 1908, at 
her home, according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
at Abington, Adrian Le Roy Fetter to Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson, daughter of Hutchinson and M. Elizabeth Smith, 
of Jenkintown, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.—In New York, on Tenth month 28th, 
1908, Franklin T. Carpenter, in his 82nd year. Funeral 
from Friends’ Meeting House, on Tenth month 30th. 

CARTER.—Rebecca Iredell Carter, who died Tenth 
month 13th, 1908, in her 70th year, was the daughter of 
Samuel and Martha (Paul) Kirk. She was a birthright 
member and for many years an overseer of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. In 1861 she became the wife of Elmer 
Carter, after whose death four years ago, she spent 
most of her time in Philadelphia with her daughter Ara- 
bella, who is well known through her active work in 
the Pennsylvania Peace Society and Universal Peace 
Union. 

The funeral was held in Byberry Meeting House, and on 
this occasion Joal Borton, Elizabeth Lloyd, Daniel Batch- 
elicr, Charles P. Hastings, Anna Comiy and Ellen C. 
Croasdale, bore testimony to the value of this helpful, un- 
assuming life, one of the speakers saying: “The quiet min- 
istry of such a life is its best eulogy; it needs no other.” 

HAINES.—At his home, in Philadelphia, Pa., Ninth 
month 9th, 1908, Ephraim T. Haines, in his 78th year; 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race Street). 

PANCOAST.—At her home, San Antonio, Texas, on 
Third-day, Ninth month 22nd, 1908, Mary A., widow of 
the late Aaron Pancoast, in her 81st year; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race Street), 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The clerk of one of the committees that are working 
in the interest of the colored people, suggests to Friends 
near Philadelphia that instead of sending old clothes, 
shoes, bedding, tools, etc., to rummage sales, they for- 
ward them to George M. Laing, No. 30 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, for Abby D. Munro’s School at Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C. 


If any person has cabinet specimens to give away, suit- 
able for school instruction in Natural History, the Sub- 
Committee on Cabinets will be glad to receive them for 
distribution in our schools. Write for further informa- 
tion to Rebecca B. Nicholson, Chairman of Sub-Commit- 
tee, 523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Phebe C. Wright, who is in her 85th year attended Penn 
Meeting held in Race Street Meeting House, Phila., during 


Founders’ Week. On the First-day following her return to 
her home at Sea Girt, N. J., she gave in Manasquan Meeting 
some account of this remarkable gathering, and read the 
address of the Chairman, Isaac H. Clothier. 


The topics for Eleventh month for the Junior Confer- 
ence Class, Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, are as follows: 
Eleventh month &th, “Child Labor,” discussion to be in- 
troduced by Fred Smith Hall, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Association; Eleventh month 15th, In- 
stitutional Care vs. the “Placing Out’ of Children; 
Eleventh month 22nd, “The Juvenile Court and Proba- 
tion ;’’ Eleventh Month 29th, ‘‘The House of Refuge, the 
Model Village and the George Junior Republic.” 


Eleanor Wood writes in a personal letter: ‘‘I find Wel- 
lesley College a most interesting place to teach. I have 
about 150 girls in my classes. Am giving two courses, 
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one of ‘The Life of Christ,’ and one on ‘The Develop- 
ment of Thought in the New Testament.” There are a 
number of Friends here and a small meeting is held in 
one of the girls’ rooms at 9.30 every First-day morning ”’ 


Our Friend, Dr. John L. Carver, has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Bartlett Tours Company and is now devoting 
his entire time to the steamship and foreign travel busi- 
ness. He was graduated from Swarthmore in 1893 and 
later received the degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Ever since leaving college he has taught 


in Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, except during | 


leave of absence for study. For several years past he 
was Head of the Department of English in the school. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor and Mrs. Price are now in Italy where they 
will remain until September Ist, 1909. Professor Price is 
enjoying a years’ leave of absence from teaching Latin. 

Maurice T. Hansell, ’04, is a physician at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. He took his course in medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- | 


tion, will be present here at meeting, Twelfth month 6th. 
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Anna Frances Thompson Pettit, ’07, took her Master’s 
degree in English Literature at Columbia University last 
June. She is now teaching in the Friends’ School at 17th 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Beatrice Victory, ’07, who received her Masters’ de- 
gree at Swarthmore last June, has entered the graduate 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, and is working 
for her Doctor’s degree. 

Benjamin A. Thomas, ’99, A. M. 1908, in Biology, is 
assitant Instructor in Surgery at the University. 

T. Walter Gilkyson, ’01, S. M. ‘04, in History, L. L. B., 
U. of P. ’08, is practicing law in Philadelphia. 

By the will of the late Lydia J. Lockwood, a sum of 
money was bequeathed to Swarthmore College for the en- 
dowment of a fellowship. The amount is ten thousand 
dollars, and shall be known as the John Lockwood Me- 
morial Fellowship, in memory of her deceased brother. 
The income of this bequest is to be used by a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 13th, Miss Bates, Girls’ 
Gymnastic Instructor, received the Freshman girls in the 
gymnasium. A very enjoyable evening was spent by all. 

Hallowe’en was celebrated by the girls by having a 
masquerade dance in the gymnasium. Many striking and 
original costumes had been prepared, and the occasion 
was one of general festivity. W.L. J. 





INTELLIGENCER SPECIAL OFFER 

The Intelligencer’s rate to new sub- 
scribers is $1.50 the first year. Begin- 
ning with the first issue in Eleventh 
month, those who subscribe before the 
end of 1908 will receive the paper from 
the time their order reaches us to the 
end of 1909 for $1.50. Club senders are 
asked to make note of this offer. 

Bound volumes of Conference Pro- 
ceedings, 50cents. The nine Jntelligen- 
cers containing Conference Proceedings 
will be sent to any address for 20 cents. 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR CARTOON 
SYMBOLS. 

Most people have heard of Thomas 
Nast, the first of our American car- 
toonists to obtain national promi- 
nence, whose scathing pictorial de- 
nunciations sent “Boss” Tweed, of 
New York, behind the bars of the 
penitentiary, but few know that he 
was the originator of all the political 
emblems in use to-day—the Demo- 
cratic donkey, the Republican ele- 
phant, the Tammany tiger, the square 
labor cap, and the dinner pail. He it 
was, also, who took over England’s 
contemptuous representation of Uncle 
Sam, and transformed it into the 
benevolent old gentleman whom we 
know to-day. How Nast created 


these enduring symbols through his | 


woodcuts, published in MHarper’s 
Weekly during the seventies of the 
last century, is told in a_ recent 
issue of the same publication by Al- 


bert Bigelow Paine in an article il- | 


lustrated with reproductions of the 
original cartoons. 


CALENDAR 
11TH MONTH 7TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Annual Business Meeting of Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadel- 


phia Yearly Meeting at 15th & Race Sts. | 


10 a. m. and 2 p.m. (See Notes and 
Announcements last week). 
—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association at home of William and 
Sarah Biddle. 
—Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting at 
Quaker City, Ohio. 
11TH MONTH 8TH 


(1ST-DAY). | 


—Meeting at Valley, Pa., attended | 


by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to Visit the Smaller Bran- 
ches. 


—Junior Conference Class, 17th St., | 
and Girard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 a. m. | 


Subject— Child Labor. Discussion in- 
troduced by Fred S. Hall, Sec. of 
Penna. Child Labor Ass’n. 

—A circular meeting at West Grove, 
Pa., at 2 p. m., under the care of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting. 

— Woodlawn, Va., Y. F. A. at home 
of Edward Walton. 

1L11H MONTH 9TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Phila., Y. F. A. in Auditorium 15th 
and Cherry Sts. (See Notes and An- 
nouncements last week.) 

—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at 
Little Falls, Md., at 10a.m. Minis- 
ters and Elders Seventh-day preceding, 
at 3 p. m. 

11TH MONTH 11TH (4TH-DAY). 

—Newtown, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion. 










From this 
pound of 
ripened 
grapes 
was ex- 
tracted the 
cream of Kw Mt 
tartar which, Sag’ \ 
refined to oe a. y 
chemical *: 


Baking Powder 


that raised a pound of light 
Se. and flaky Royal hot 
ay lS biscuit, the most 
i Le healthful and deli- 
e; ace cious morsel of 
a ras food that comes 
to the table. 


No Alam; No Lime Phosphates 
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11TH MONTH 12TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half 
Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m. Meeting for Ministry and 
Counsel the day after, at 10 a. m. 


—Mount Holly, N. J. Young Friends’ 
Association at home of Geo. H. and 
Sarah H. Killie. 


11TH MONTH 14TH (7TH-DAY). 

—General Conference of Friends 
Associations at Langhorne, Bucks Co., 
Pa. Topic for morning session (at 10 
a.m.,) ‘‘Essential Qualifications for 
Service;’” opened by Anne J. Darling- 
ton of Media, Pa. 

Afternoon topics: ‘‘Possible Lines 
of Work for Friends’ Associations;’’ 
opened by Edith Gibbs of Columbus, N. 
J. ‘‘How can the Friends’ Associations 
advance the interests of the meeting?’’ 
opened by Elizabeth Hallock of Swarth- 
more. 

Trolleys will be in waiting at 
Langhorne Sta., on arrival of trains 
leaving Reading Terminal at 8 30 a. m. 
aud 1.30 p. m; alsoon train leaving N. 
Y. on Reading R. R., at 8.30a m. 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting § at 
Waynesville, O., at 10a.m. Ministers 
and Elders day before at 2p m. 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting at West, 
near Alliance, O. atlla.m Ministers 
and Elders, same day, at 10 a. m. 


—New York Monthly Meeting, 15th 
St. and Rutherfurd Place, New York, 
at 2.30 p.m Supper and social hour 
at6 p.m. Meeting under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee at 7.30 p. 
m. 

11TH MONTH 15TH (1ST-DAY). 

— Meeting of Friends at White Plains, 
N. Y., at home of Miss Anne Griffen, 
39 S. Lexington Ave, at 1l a. m. 


—Conference at Doe Run Meeting 


House under care of Philanthropic | 


Committee of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Subject,— Purity. Mary ‘Travilla 
will address the meeting. 

11TH MONTH 16TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Center Quarterly Meeting at Gram- 
pian, Pa., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day preceding at 3 
p. m. 


—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at 
Washington, D.C.,11 a.m. Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders Seventh-day 
preceding at 3 p. m. 


11TH MONTH 21ST (7TH-DAY). 

—Reunion of former students of 
Abington Friends’ School, in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of forming an 
Old Pupils’ Association. 


“Words are sometimes signs of 
ideas, and quite as often signs of the 
want of them.” 





Ease That Hinge 


Household noises stop 
“quick as a wink” when 
hinges, locks and the hun- 
dred other joints and bear- 
ings are kept in condition with 


Household 
Lubricant 


Use it on the sewing machine, the washer and lawn mower, type- 
writer, bicycle or any bearing where oil is a help. Never corrodes 
or gums. It’s all oil. Put up to meet everyday requirements in 4 


and 8 ounce tin oilers. Your dealer has it. Ask for it. 
FOR SALE BY 
ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. (INCORPORATED) PITTSOURGH, PA. 





An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Continued from first page. 
FOR RENT—NEATLY FURNISHED SECOND | 

floor rooms in quiet refined home. Reference 
exchanged. 1226 Stiles St. 
Phila. 





Near GEORGE SCHOOL. 

FOR SALE— 117 acre farm in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County; stone and frame dwelling 
suitable for two families; stone and frame barn, 
wagon-house and other outbuildings, spring- 
house, large meadow bordering on Neshaminy 
Creek, just South of George School; land is pro- 
ductive, springs and running water; plenty of 
fruit; trolley passes the farm. 


ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND, 
Langhorne, Penna. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


We have a beautifully situated suite, — 
Parlor, Bed-room, and Bath ready for 
immediate occupancy. Heat, Elevator, 
and all modern conveniences; Efficient 
service. 
These apartments are near the business 
and shopping districts, also the centre 
of activities of Friends of Phila. 


Terms very moderate. 
Inspect before settling elsewhere. 


Excellent Accomodations for Transient 


and Permanent Guests. 
25c. TABLE D’ HOTE MEALS 25c. 
(served in Y. F. A. Building) 
Visiting Friends always welcome. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigle 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


403 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, ** 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansop 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 
WHAT THE CHURCH CAN DO 
FOR CHILD LABOR. 


Each individual church and Chris- 
tian has a duty and a mission in re- 
gard to child labor. It is not desir- 
able that children should do no work 
at all until 16 years of age, but it is 
absolutely necessary for the social 
welfare that such work should not be 
too strenuous, nor unhealthy. The 
child must have time for play and 
education. And this is the field in 
which individual churches and Chris- 
tians may exercise their duty. As an 
organization, a chusch should try to 
find out what the conditions are in 


Our Predecessors, 





‘above Girard Ave.) | 


Messrs. Mattson & Dilkes. 


GENCER. 





hood and community. Every Chris- 
tian, especially if an employer, should 
make the burdens of children workers 
as easy as possible, promote their 
moral and mental interests as far as 
possible, and try and enlist the co- 
operation of other Christians for the 
proper regulation of this matter. 
Christian people are able to exert a 
powerful influence upon the legisla- 
ture by writing, telegraphing, and 
otherwise influencing their represen- 
tatives in State legislatures and Con- 


gress. A conspicuous illustration is 
found in Governor Hughes’ fight 
against race-track gambling. Only 


after thousands of letters, telegrams, 


paper clippings, etc., were received by | 


the Assembly was the bill passed.— 


Josiah Strong, D.D., in The Homiletic | 


Review. 


Who loves his work and knows to 
spare, 
May live and flourish anywhere. 


—German. 





There are plenty of hungry Japan- | 


ese who would appreciate a chance 
at the scraps left after 
of the fleet.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Miss Jean Gordon, factory inspec- | 
tor, has called attention through the | 
New Orleans newspapers to the re- | 


quirements of the Louisiana child la- 
bor law which went into effect on 
Sept. 9. No child under fourteen 
years of age can be employed in any 
capacity whatsoever in any mill, fac- 
tory, mine, packing house, manufac- 
turing establishment, workshop, laun- 


dry, millinery or dress making store | 


or mercantile establishment in which 
more than five persons are employed, 


or in any theatre, concert hall, or in | 


or about any place of amusement 
where intoxicating liquors are made or 
sold, or in any bowling alley, boot- 
blacking establishment, freight or 
passenger elevator, or in the trans- 
mission or distribution of messages, 
either telegraph or telephone, or any 
other messages or merchandise. 


—The Woman’s Journal. 






established a reputation for Fair Dealing which we are following out in every way, 
We are prepared to show Fall and Winter Materials of the Finest Texture and 


Newest styles, 
and assure you honest service. 


at prices always consistent with quality. 


We solicit your custom 


G. DILKES & CO. 


Tatlors 


2nd Floor 


1520-1522 Chestnut St. 





regard to child labor in its neighbor- 


the feasting | 








Philadelphia. | 





PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF 


CALENDARS AND BOOKS FOR 1909 





THE BIDDLE PRESS announces 
the publication of the following calen- 
dars and books: 


A KALENDER FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


This is similar to the 1908 Kalendar 








printed int f brown ink, on a 
light browr cl osely resembling 
leather. Eight new istrations with 

sh ort descriptions S oaes h. 


Ready for delivery 


Price, postage paid . $1.00 
A KALENDER FOR NEW YORK 
Of same size and style as the Pennsyl- 
vania Kaler 3er. TI ere are sixteen 1 is- 
ns, Seiectec f a. eariiesi period 
of a York's his 
Ready in abies 
Price, postage paid . $1.00 





A KALENDER FOR MASSACHUSETTS 





euiea i hin we 
Price, postage paid 





Will be ready for delivery about 
Eleventh Month 10th. 


Price, postage paid .... . 50c 
THE QUAKER BOY ON THE FARM 
AND AT SCHOOL 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS 

President of Haverford 





Will be aussie for delivery about 
Twelfth Month Ist 
. $1.00 


Price, postage paid 
WITCHCRAFT AND QUAKERISM 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 








will a ready Sor delivery about 
Twelfth Month Ist 
Price, postage paid 


. $1.00 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY ST., PHILA. 
EDW. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec’y 
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GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 
President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or 


where this Company is named as Executor. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


INTELLIGENCER 


JosePrH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


i Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of cha 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Gunpiny. - 
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2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 





INVESTMENTS | 


$600. MORTGAGES at = 7% | 


on small houses near best car-service in 
the City. These are very desirable in- | 
vestments and must be applied for at | 
once, to 


1501 ALASKA BUILDING 
HENRY C. ASH, SEATTLE, WASH. 


FOR SALE. | 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


Entire charge of Real Estate. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 










































































































































6% Real Estate Mortgages. | 
7% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 


BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


| 902 Spring Garden St., 








Mortgages for sale 


In amounts of $1000 to $6000 5% & 6% | 
Negotiated & for | 


Excellent security. 
sale by 


FAIRMOUNT SAVING & TRUST CO. 


WN. W. Cor. 15th & Race St. 


LT SNS 








If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 









PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 





Philadelphia | 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 








WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 

we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 


1220-1222 Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Represented by - = W. J. McWATTERS 





Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
:Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES :{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 








Stenographer Suetiianees 


Telephone 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day On NiGut 


PHILADELPHIA 












CRES DIET FOR 
DYspPertics 
| KIDNEY ano LIV ano OBESITY 
Makes de body. 
Unlike other For book 


OWRSN. Y., U.S. A. 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


| English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








